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T T ALF  of  the  foot-ball  games  have  been 
played  and  our  team  has  won  two  and 
lost  three.  The  showing,  therefore,  is  not  a bad 
one,  taking  into  account  the  weight  of  the  dif- 
ferent teams  that  have  been  played.  In  every 
game  our  opponents  have  outweighed  us  by 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  per  man. 

Another  very  important  thing  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  is  the  number  of  men  who 
have  turned  out  to  practices.  There  are  men 
in  college  who  would  make  good  ’Varsity 
material,  but,  either  from  lack  of  college  spirit 
— and  we  fear  that  this  is  the  true  reason — or 
indifference  they  do  not  come  out. 

But,  even  if  this  state  of  affairs  does  exist, 
the  ’Varsity  should  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  work  all  the  harder  to  win  games 
and  thus  bring  back  this  almost  forgotten 
college  spirit.  You  can  do  it,  ’Varsity,  so  for 
the  sake  of  Lehigh  get  on  your  toes  and  work 
with  a will. 

f I ^HE  Mustard  and  Cheese  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation  seems  to  be  on  the  move  early 
in  the  season,  if  we  can  judge  by  appearances. 
We  think  that  a change  in  the  time  of  the 
annual  performance  should  be  among  the 
things  considered.  Also  it  seems  to  us  a great 
pity  that  all  the  time  spent  in  rehearsals,  coach- 
ing, and  learning  parts  should  be  done  for  only 
one  performance.  If  the  management  could 
arrange  a short  trip  it  would  not  only  give  the 


cast  a little  pleasure  in  return  for  their  labor, 
but  would  also  do  a great  deal  to  advertise 
Lehigh.  Though  the  trip  taken  to  Easton, 
about  a year  and  a half  ago,  was  not  a wild 
success,  yet  this  does  not  prove  that  all  simi- 
lar experiments  would  be  so  disappointing. 

With  a good  play,  the  Mustard  and  Cheese 
could  certainly  show  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  or  Washington  a performance 
which  would  be  well  worth  seeing. 

\ LECTURE  can  be  made  the  dullest  and 
^ most  uninteresting  harangue  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and,  when  delivered  by  a poor 
lecturer,  is  either  one  of  the  acutest  forms  of 
mental  torture  or  one  of  the  most  effective 
narcotics. 

Such  being  the  case,  a course  of  lectures  by 
a man  who  knows  how  to  rivet  the  attention 
and  hold  the  interest  of  his  hearers  is  indeed  a 
treat.  Professor  Stewart,  in  his  course  of  Fri- 
day lectures  on  Political  Economy  shows  his 
hearers  what  it  is  to  hear  an  interesting  talk 
upon  an  interesting  topic.  Although  the 
course  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  only  a few  lectures 
having  been  delivered,  it  has  successfully  stood 
the  test  of  popularity,  that  of  optional  attend- 
ance. 

Here  at  Lehigh  we  are  too  prone  to  forget, 
engrossed  as  we  are  with  technical  studies, 
that  we  must  play  our  part  in  life  as  citizens 
as  well  as  engineers.  To  learn  something 
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about  the  great  social  problems  which  confront 
us  today  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  this 
course  affords  the  opportunity. 

It  seems  to  us  a pity  that  we  cannot  have 
more  of  these  per  week.  We  think  that  the 
extra  time  which  Professor  Stewart  would  be 
obliged  to  give  would  be  fully  appreciated. 


| "^HE  few  words  about  the  Honor  System 
which  Dr.  Drown  gave  utterance  to 
just  before  the  lecture  on  Saturday  morning 
seem  to  us  to  be  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  Honor  System,  though  to  a certain  ex- 


tent a success,  requires  more  support  and  co- 
operation from  all  the  students  than  it  gets  at 
present.  The  scheme  of  having  some  of  the 
class  officers  ex-officio  members  of  the  Honor 
Court  possesses  some  good  features,  though 
the  possibility  of  getting  anybody  who  was  a 
member  of  it  against  his  will  is  its  worst  fea- 
ture. At  any  rate,  however  lacking  the  pres- 
ent system  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
moral  status  of  Lehigh  in  this  respect  is  better 
than  it  was  under  the  old  regime.  With  proper 
changes,  and  most  of  all,  proper  support,  better 
things  yet  may  be  hoped  for. 


THE  PROPOSED  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  FIELD  HOUSE. 


^F^HE  frontispiece  shows  the  design,  by 
Professor  Edward  H.  Williams,  Jr., 
for  the  proposed  L.  U.  A.  A.  Field  House. 
The  want  of  a suitable  building  on  the  Ath- 
letic Field  equipped  with  bath  and  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  home  and  visiting  teams,  as 
well  as  store-room,  laundry,  quarters  for 
attendant,  trophy  room,  ticket  office,  etc.,  has 
been  severely  felt,  and  the  projected  plans  will 
naturally  be  of  interest  to  every  Lehigh  man. 

The  injury  to  our  athletic  enterests  arising 
from  the  lack  of  a suitable  field  house,  as  well 
as  the  means  proposed  to  erect  one,  and  the 
amount  it  would  cost  are  concisely  set  forth 
by  Professor  Williams  in  the  following  state- 
ment made  to  the  Alumni  Association  at  their 
meeting  last  June : 

“ At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  and 
when  spring  training  commences  the  Athletic 
Management  has  been  obliged  in  the  past  to 
replace  large  amounts  of  lumber  stolen  from 
the  fence,  grand  stand,  and  whatever  has  been 
erected  in  the  athletic  grounds,  as  well  as 
portable  portions  of  water  pipes  and  plumbing. 
During  the  summer  the  turf  is  systematically 
removed  and  sold  by  persons  living  in  the 
neighborhood.  These  thefts  take  place  during 
vacation  and  in  the  night  during  term  time. 
The  grounds  are,  further,  used  by  South 


Bethlehem  teams,  especially  on  Sunday,  and 
the  noise  and  disorder  has  been  so  great  as  to 
call  forth  remonstrant  letters  in  the  press. 

“ The  repairs  are  usually  made  in  small 
quantities  and  all  supplies  are  sold  to  us  at 
highest  prices.  In  the  same  way  the  keeping 
of  the  grounds  in  some  state  of  order,  the  at- 
tempts to  preserve  the  turf,  to  cut  grass,  to 
make  over  and  roll  the  track  and  base-ball 
diamond,  are  all  done  by  bits  and  at  the  high- 
est cost,  so  that  expenses  for  repairs  and 
police  of  grounds  are  double  or  treble  what 
they  should  be. 

“ In  addition  to  this  the  grandstand  has 
become  a nuisance,  so  that  no  one  cares  to  in- 
vite ladies  to  witness  the  performances.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  bleachers  is  inadequate 
to  a large  crowd,  and,  worst  of  all,  there  are 
no  private  or  sanitary  provisions  for  our  own 
men  or  contestants  from  abroad. 

“ The  result  is  that  we  fail  to  draw  the  local 
crowd,  who  would  come  to  a decent  place 
with  adequate  seating  capacity,  and  thereby 
lose  the  income  which  would  keep  our  heads 
above  water ; and  we  make  it  very  hard  for 
our  managers  to  attract  teams  with  sufficient 
reputation  to  draw  a crowd.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  eternally  in  debt. 
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“ The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  put  the 
grounds  in  the  hands  of  a resident  married 
care-taker,  who  will  be  a special  policeman  of 
the  university  force;  to  pay  him  for  his  time, 
and  to  build  a field  house,  which  will  contain 
a grand  stand,  dressing  and  retiring  room, 
with  baths  and  all  modern  facilities,  storage 
rooms  for  lumber,  paint,  apparatus,  etc.,  and 
rooms  for  the  care-taker. 

“ The  plans  of  such  a building  have  been 
made  and  specifications  drawn.  We  have 
about  $1000  raised  for  the  rearrangement  of 
grounds,  and  we  want  $3000  more.  With 
this  sum  the  committee  will  put  in  good  shape 
what  we  have  and  prevent  its  destruction. 
The  money  must  come  from  the  Alumni,  and 
now  that  the  future  of  the  University  is  se- 
cured by  the  State  appropriation,  let  us  make 
this  effort  to  put  the  athletic  affairs  where  they 
will  pay  for  themselves.  A blot  on  our  name 


will  be  removed  and  we  will  be  able  to  wel- 
come our  rivals  to  decent  quarters.” 

In  addition  to  this  it  might  be  well  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
specifications,  the  grandstand  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  present  place,  and,  without  tearing 
down,  is  to  be  carried  across  the  field  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet,  and  turned  completely  around  so  as  to 
face  south  at  the  end  of  Pine  Street.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  grandstand,  facing  Pine 
Street,  there  is  to  be  erected  a building  with 
two  stories,  and  a loft  which  extends  over  both 
the  building  and  grand  stand.  The  whole  is 
covered  by  a slate  roof  in  which  there  are  two 
observation  towers  of  about  ten  feet  outside 
measurement. 

In  addition  to  the  grandstand  there  are  to 
be  six  blocks  of  new  bleachers,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  house,  each  block  is  to  be  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  and  have  ten  rows  of  seats. 


THE  LOOKED-FOR  DAY. 

AH,  none  so  rare 

As  a day  in  June, 

They  say. 

But  October  fair, 

With  its  crisp,  clear  air, 

Is  enough  for  me 
To-day. 

But  this  may  be  said, 

And  surely  you’ll  know 
My  tune. 

That  in  ninety-eight 

For  one  day  I wait, 

And  that  day  will  be 
In  June. 
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HIS  ANSWER. 


EVER  since  he  could  remember  they 
had  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  a family 
relationship,  to  which  misfortune  on  one  side, 
and  generosity  on  the  other,  added  new  bands. 
One  day,  not  long  after  his  father’s  death, 
Uncle  Bob  had  come  and  had  taken  him  to 
his  house  to  be  a playmate  and  brother  to 
little  Lou,  she,  who  was  the  diamond  that 
shone  in  the  family  diadem,  the  bright  star  of 
his  lonely  and  sad  existence,  the  pretty  little 
cousin  that  had  given  him,  in  his  earlier  days, 
the  hours  of  happiness,  and,  in  his  manhood, 
the  ideal  of  his  love. 

He  knew  not  when  this,  his  first  passion, 
had  sprung  into  existence,  when  it  had  taken 
root,  or  rather  when  the  adoration  of  one 
child  for  another  had  changed  to  the  seiious 
love  of  a man  in  the  prime  of  his  years  for  a 
woman  in  the  sunshine  of  her  beauty.  He 
only  knew  that  he  loved  and  that  he  was  tired 
of  caging  his  love  in  mystery,  and  not  daring 
to  utter  one  word  which  might  publish  the 
known  secret.  So  today,  when  he  walked  to-4 
wards  her  on  the  broad  piazza  which  sur- 
rounded the  house,  a resolution,  strong  and 
determined,  had  entered  his  heart  to  say  all 
and  hear  all,  that  hoped-for  all  which  so  far 
as  external  indications  forbade,  and  which  to 
him  meant  so  much  happiness  that  he  placed 
it  away  from  him  in  the  region  of  doubt. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Lou,  and,  if  you 
are  not  going  out,  I would  like  to  talk  with 
you  for  some  moments,”  he  said,  hesitatingly, 
as  he  held  her  outstretched  hand,  “ but  — •” 

She  interrupted  him  : “There  is  no  but.  If 
you  want  to  see  me  you  can,  but  let  us  sit 
down  on  that  bench,  it  is  more  comfortable 
than  standing  and  leaning  on  this  hard  railing, 
and  now  that  we  are  more  settled,  tell  me  all 
you  have  to  say  and  don’t  look  so  earnest,  for 
it  can’t  be  so  very  serious.  Are  you  in 
trouble  ? Have  you  been  on  an  escapade  ?” 
“ No,  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  only,” 


and  he  looked  at  her  intently,  “ in  the  last  few 
days  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  share  with 
you  a secret  which  had  its  origin  long  ago. 
Lou,  as  a child  I had  a tender,  very  tender, 
affection  for  you,  it  filled  my  heart  to  over- 
flowing. Now  that  I am  a man,  that  affection 
has  so  increased  that  I can  not  mistake  it. 
Lou,  I love  you,  and  love  you  dearly.  In  one 
way  or  another  I always  have  in  the  past,  I 
always  shall  in  the  future.  My  heart,  conse- 
crated to  you,  is  all  I have,  it  is  my  all  and  I 
offer  it  to  you.  Will  you  take  it  ?” 

For  a few  moments  she  was  silent,  and 
looked  afar  into  the  distance  as  if  seeking 
some  remembrance  of  the  past.  When,  at 
last,  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a tone  so  low  and 
apologetic  that  his  heart  trembled  in  anguish. 
“ I don’t  think,  Charlie,  that  I can  answer 
your  question  as  plainly  as  you  wish,”  she 
said,  “ in  the  past  I have  thought  that  I bore 
you  a true  love.  That  thought  has  always 
been  clouded  by  the  knowledge  of  our  inti- 
mate relationship  through  life.  You  know, 
Charlie,  when  two  persons  have  lived  in  such 
close  companionship  as  you  and  I,  when  they 
have  been  like  brother  and  sister,  it  is  hard  to 
draw  the  boundry  line  between  that  affection 
which  we  should  bear  each  other  and  that 
greater  love  of  which  you  speak.  I don’t 
know,  I can  not  tell  whether  it  is  a sister’s 
affection  for  a brother,  or  a woman’s  love  for 
a man  that  I bear  to  you.”  She  paused,  and 
lowered  her  head  as  if  in  shame  at  the  inde- 
cision of  her  heart.  “ Besides,  Charlie,  what 
have  we  seen  of  the  external  world  ? Has 
your  heart  been  tried  ? Has  mine  ?” 

“ No,  Lou,  mine  has  not  been  tried,”  he 
answered,  “but  there  are  things  in  this  world 
which,  notwithstanding  their  unreliable  na- 
ture, we  can  feel  sure  of.  My  love  may  be 
tried  but  never  changed.  My  life  has  been, 
to  a certain  extent,  an  indolent  one.  I shall 
leave  this  place,  my  adopted  home,”  he  said 
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sadly,  “ and  return  only  when  you  write  for 
me.  Perhaps  the  struggle  for  life  which  I will 
undertake  will  assuage  my  suffering.  Per- 
haps my  absence  will  give  you  an  insight  into 

your  own  heart.  Good-bye,  Lou." 

* * 

* 

He  had  gone  and  returned  years  afterwards, 
only  to  find  his  youth’s  dream  shattered,  and 
his  heart  torn  by  a love  which  could  find,  in 
this  world,  no  satisfaction.  He  had  returned 
to  find  one  of  the  damnable  contradictions  and 
anomalies  of  life  which  wreck  so  many  lives. 
He  had  returned  to  find  that  Lou  loved  him, 
and  loved  him  dearly,  now,  when  the  right  to 
cherish  him  had  been  given  up  by  her  of  her 
own  will  and  volition.  Now,  when  their 
affection,  once  so  pure  and  noble,  was  the  im- 
pending danger  to  the  honor  of  an  unsuspecting 
man.  His  despair,  at  first,  had  been  great, 
and  for  days  the  moral  torture  which  his  deli- 
cate position  caused  him  had  nearly  affected 
his  reason.  Then  the  remembrance  of  his 
childish  affection  and  of  his  manly  love  had 
made  him  fight  with  desperate  strength 
against  that  passion  which  he  knew  would 
carry  them  to  an  awful  abyss.  He  had  fled 
from  her,  avoiding  all  the  chances  which  would 
bring  them  together,  seeking,  either  in  soli- 
tude or  in  the  fast  whirl  of  recreation,  a balm 
to  this,  his  love,  which  he  must  now  brand  as 
guilty.  It  had  all  been  useless.  Though  two 
insignificant  atoms  in  the  immense  mass,  their 
courses  were  guided  by  an  implacable  fate 
which  made  them  converge  towards  each 
other  and  which  seemed  to  mock  their  mu- 
tual efforts.  He  realized  this  forcibly  one 
night  at  a ball  where  they  met,  by  the  merest 
coincidence,  and  in  the  happiness  he  could  not 
help  but  feel  at  being  near  her  there  lurked  a 
sense  of  danger  and  unrest. 

They  were  sitting  out  on  one  of  the  benches 
that  filled  the  garden  where  the  heat  of  the 
ball-room  had  driven  them.  There  had  been 
one  of  those  long  embarrassing  pauses  which 
occur  exactly  when  we  have  most  to  say, 
when  our  hearts  are  full  of  thoughts  that  our 


lips  may  not  utter.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  the  prolonged  silence:  “ Lou,  you  are 
what  the  romantic  love  to  call  pensive,”  he 
said. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “for  tonight,  Charles, 

I have  much  to  think  of.  I don’t  really  know 
what  has  caused  it,  but  I can  not,  fora  minute, 
break  away  from  the  remembrances  of  the  past, 
they  bring  to  my  memory  many  regrets.  Oh  ! 

I think  Fate  has  been  cruel  to  me.” 

“Fate,  Lou?”  he  asked  softly.  “My  experi- 
ence in  the  world  has  taught  me  that  we  are 
prone  to  conjure  up  that  myth  of  Fate  to 
screen  too  many  of  our  own  failings  and  mis- 
takes. Fate,  Lou,  is  nine-tenths  our  own  will. 
We  are  not  irresponsible. 

“No,”  she  said,  “not  totally,  but  how  much 
is  there  we  have  no  control  over,  in  how  many 
things  are  we  but  the  imprints  of  the  wishes  of 
others!  Have  you  realized  that  the  main- 
spring which  directs  our  careers,  the  heart, 
is  beyond  our  control.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  do  not  agree  with  you. 
The  heart  may  not  be  entirely  within  our  con- 
trol, but  there  are  many  influences  which 
restrain  and  restrict  it.  You  must  not  forget 
that  duty  and  honor  have  curbed  many  an 
unbridled  impulse.  Today  there  is  a man 
fighting,  with  all  the  strength  which  they 
afford  him,  against  a love  he  has  no  right  to 
cherish.  I know,”  he  continued,  “that  he  will 
conquer,  for  the  aim  for  which  he  strives  is  a 
noble  one.  And,  Lou,  his  love  is  very  great, 
there  is  nothing  beyond  it.” 

She  sat  for  some  moments,  nervously  tap- 
ping the  floor  with  her  foot,  before  she  spoke. 
“Yes,”  she  said  at  last,  “but  a woman’s 
nature  is  different  from  a man’s.  Their  affec- 
tions are  more  enduring,  the  restraining  influ- 
ences much  weaker.  We  are  spoken  of  as 
the  weaker  sex  — weaker  in  character  but 
much  stronger  and  moreirresistable  in  passions. 
You  have  mentioned  an  instance,  Charlie,  I 
will  imitate  you  in  that  respect.  I,  also,  know 
one,  a woman,  who  in  years  gone  by  ruined 
a man’s  life  by  the  indecision  of  her  heart, 
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who  will  make  another  one  unfortunate,  her 
husband,  for  she  does  not  love  him.  Who 
today  feels  within  her  a mighty  struggle.” 
She  paused  and  looked  at  him  fixedly  while 
he  avoided  her  gaze.  Then  she  continued, 
her  voice  rising  with  the  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ing: “What  would  you  say  to  that  woman  ? 

How  would  you  console  her  ? How  explain 
to  her  these  misfortunes?  Would  you  also 
repeat  that  Fate  is  a myth?” 

“No,  no,  I would  not  try  either  to  explain 


or  console.  Lou,”  he  said  as  he  rose  and 
started  to  move  away,  “ I would  not  ask  her 
to  abandon  her  sickly  idea  of  fatality,  but  I 
would  try  to  call  her  back  to  a sense  of  duty 
and  honor.  I would  say  : ‘ Cousin  Lou,  you 
ruined  my  life,  do  not  ruin  your  husband’s. 
You  took  away  from  me  my  heart,  do  not 
take  my  honor.  If  you  can  not  love  the  man 
who  is  your  husband,  at  least  respect  him.’ 
Let  us  go  in,  Lou.” 


EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  things  which 
has  come  to  The  Table  thus  far,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  is  a copy  of  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

o 

In  a purely  statistical  work  like  the  above 
what  we  look  for  most  is  accuracy  of  data 
contained,  excellence  of  classification  of  the 
same,  and  freedom  from  typographical  errors. 
In  nearly  every  particular  the  new  report  is 
modeled  after  the  last  one.  The  cover  is 
light  brown  and  bears  the  title  in  clear  and 
distinct  type  and  is  neat  and  appropriate.  In- 
side, the  list  of  officers  comes  first,  followed  by 
the  roll  of  members  arranged  first  alphabeti- 
cally with  addresses,  and  then  by  classes  with 
a statistical  table  at  the  end,  and  thirdly  in  a 
geographical  list.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  last  June  next  claim  our  attention, 
these  include  financial  reports  of  both  the 
Alumni  and  Athletic  Associations,  as  well  as 
a report  on  the  proposed  L.  U.  A.  A.  Field 
House  with  plans  for  the  same.  A statistical 
table  of  officers  follows  and  then  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws  and  a list  of  non- 
graduate students.  Lastly  comes  the  Alumni 
Address,  delivered  June  16,  1897,  by  Mr. 
Caspar  Wistar  Haines,  which  is  the  only 
different  feature  from  last  year’s  report.  The 
presswork  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good,  the 
impressions  being  well  defined  and  legible. 

Throughout  the  whole  there  is  a marked 
absence  of  error  as  regards  data,  which  is  due 
to  the  careful  labors  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoek,  ’87, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 


Typographical  errors  are  also  few  and  far 
between,  which  speaks  well  for  the  publishers. 

* * 

* 

The  Table  inserts  the  following  clipping 
from  The  Lafayette  of  October  22,  from  which 
we  judge  that  she  has  found  a champion  in 
the  Chicago  press  : 

A WESTERN  VIEW  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

“Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  treatment 
of  Lafayette  by  the  eastern  papers,  she  cer- 
tainly can  not  complain  of  the  position  in 
athletics  accorded  her  this  year  by  the  press 
of  Chicago.  The  Timcs-Herald , the  leading 
paper  in  the  West,  recently  said,  that  while 
Princeton  claimed  the  championship  for  1896, 
there  were  many  people,  and  people  who 
knew  something  about  football,  who  thought 
Lafayette  had  an  equal  right  to  the  honor. 
In  last  Saturday’s  issue,  the  Times-Herald  had 
the  following : 

“ ‘ The  Cornell-Lafayette  game,  which,  of 
course,  no  one  connected  with  any  of  the  "big 
four”  eastern  colleges  will  concede  to  be  of 
much  importance,  is  one  of  the  interesting 
contests  of  the  early  season.  Lafayette’s 
victories  on  the  field  make  its  games  of  im- 
portance, whether  the  “ big  four”  people  think 
so  or  not.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  eastern 
writers  on  football,  especially  those  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  mention  Lafayette  as  one  of  the 
“ smaller  college  teams.”  Lafayette  was  not 
so  small  when  it  defeated  Pennsylvania  last 
fall,  or  when  it  played  the  Princeton  tigers  to 
a tie  and  kept  them  from  scoring.’  ” 
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O^HE  Gossip,  though  naturally  lazy,  likes 
to  get  out  on  the  hills.  He  gets^tired 
of  fixing  his  eyes  on  a drawing-board  or  filling 
his  lungs  with  poisonous  gases,  so  at  the  close 
of  a week’s  labor  he  turns  out  to  see  the  out- 
side world. 

But  no,  not  now.  There  zvas  a time  when 
he  did,  when  he  got  away  from  all  those 
worries  and  perplexities,  those  trials  and  tribu- 
lations which  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  He 
used  to  get  near  to  himself  sometimes  and 
see  what  a mean  sort  of  beast  he  was.  But 
because  he  is  so  busy  on  other  mornings,  he 
was  asked  to  give  up  that  little  pleasure  for 
the  great  profit  of  two  hours  with  men  whose 
knowledge  is  greater  than  his.  The  profit  is 
undoubted,  but  what  was  his  surprise  when 
the  hour  selected  to  be  transferred  to  Saturday 
left  him  with  all  that  forenoon  idle  except  a 
lecture  in  the  last  hour.  Surely  no  one  meant 
to  call  that  hard,  yet  it  seemed  necessary  to 
put  that  work  on  for  the  sixth  day ! On 
neither  Monday  nor  Friday  could  The  Gossip 
take  those  delightful  strolls,  for  the  feeling  of 
apprehension  concerning  his  last  period  would 
rob  him  of  his  pleasure.  Why  the  change  of 
hours  is  necessary  for  him  is  a problem  which 
even  the  Math.  Club  will  not  tackle.  Why 


would  it  not  make  a good  thesis  subject  for 

some  of  our  stars  ? 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  finds  it  rather  a relief  that 
Founder’s  Day  is  at  last  over,  as  he  always 
felt  it  his  duty  to  get  mixed  up  in  every  en- 
counter between  the  two  under-classes. 

At  first  the  Freshmen  rather  possessed  his 
sympathies,  as  one  naturally  sides  with  the 
under  dog,  but  now  he  is  somewhat  inclined 
to  change  his  allegiance.  He  regrets  to  say 
that  the  class  of  1901  is  sadly  lacking  in  that 
quality  known  as  “ get-up-and-git.”  The  loss 
of  the  Founder’s  Day  games,  he  thinks,  was  a 
piece  of  hard  luck,  though  even  here  it  looked 
as  if  a little  more  practice  on  the  . part  of  the 
Freshmen  teams  might  have  materially 
changed  the  result. 

But  what  grieves  him  most  is  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  they  have  shown  in  tearing  down 
posters.  Never  before,  in  The  Gossip’s 
memory,  have  these  proclamations  been 
allowed  to  remain  intact  in  conspicuous 
places  more  than  twelve  hours  at  the  outside; 
and  yet  The  Gossip  knows  where  there  are 
plenty  of  poles  simply  covered  with  posters 
which  have  been  up  over  two  weeks. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  can  draw 
but  two  conclusions:  either  the  Freshmen  lack 
the  energy  and  class  spirit  to  pull  them  down, 
or  else  they  acknowledge  the  statements  there- 
in contained  to  be  true,  and  their  inherent 
regard  for  veracity  curbs  their  desire  to 
demolish  these  literary  efforts  of  their  “ liege 
lords  of  1900.” 
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— H.  A.  J.  Wilkens,  ’87,  will  leave  South 
Bethlehem  to  take  up  work  in  New  York 
about  Nov.  ist. 

— N.  C.  Banks,  ’93,  is  in  business  for  him- 
self as  a Mining  Engineer,  at  Denver,  Col. 

— C S.  Bowers,  ’97,  is  working  in  Philadel- 
phia, address  1606  N.  15th  Street. 

— A.  H.  Serrell,  ’97,  is  working  in  a machine 
shop,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

— F.  B.  Sheaffer,  ’97,  is  with  The  Fairmount 
Coal  Co.,  at  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

— B.  P'.  Bossert,  ’96,  is  with  the  Phoenix 
Bridge  Co.,  Phcenixville,  Pa. 

— J.  L.  Burley,  ’94,  was  married  jto  Miss 
Emilia  Portia  Martin,  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  20th,  1897. 

— B.  O.  Curtis,  ’97,  is  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Construction  Co.,  at  Massena,  N.  Y. 

— S.  VV.  Childs,  ’97,  is  with  The  Sooysmith 
Co.  of  New  York  City,  he  is  stationed  at 
Hogansburg,  N.  Y. 

— C.  G.  Dunnels,  ’97,  is  with  The  Pittsburg 
Bridge  Co.,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

— F.  D.  Mount,  ’97,  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  P.  R.  R.  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg. 

— F.  Du  P.  Ammen,  ’97,  is  employed  in  the 
machine  shops,  at  Willmington,  Del. 

— C.  P.  Wagoner,  ’97,  is  with  the  Riter 
Conley  Co.,  39  Courtlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 

— J.  M.  Jackson,  ex-’97,  is  Assistant  Engi- 
neer and  Masonry  Inspector  of  the  Ohio  River 
R.  R.,  at  Moundsville,  O. 

— L.  W.  Baldwin,  ’96,  is  on  the  Engineering 
Corps  of  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  at  Fulton,  Ky. 


— W.  Royce  ’97,  is  working  as  a draughts- 
man for  the  Morrison  Co.,  140  Church  Street, 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

— J.  Y.  Bassell,  ’92,  is  expected  to  come 
East  from  Columbus,  O.,  some  time  in  the 
near  future. 

— J.  P.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  97,  is  working  as 
draughtsman  on  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
Ordnance  Plant,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

[The  editors  are  not  responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  in  this 
column.  No  annonymous  articles  published.] 

ditors  Lehigh  Burr: — At  the  College 
meeting  last  Saturday  Dr.  Drown  spoke 
about  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  steps  as 
regards  the  new  rules  for  the  Honor  System, 
and  at  the  same  time  added  that  the  action  in 
regard  to  the  above  must  be  on  the  part  of  the 
Undergraduates  themselves,  and  not  by  the 
P'aculty.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
take  some  decided  steps  in  the  matter,  and  not 
allow  it  to  drag  on  indefinitely.  About  three 
years  ago,  the  Seniors  will  remember  it  well, 
we  Undergraduates,  of  our  own  free  will,  re- 
quested to  have  an  honor  system  to  be  con- 
ducted by  us,  and  the  Faculty  granted  our 
request.  Now  are  we  going  to  acknowledge 
that  we  find  we  have  “an  elephant  on  our 
hands,”  or  are  we  going  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Honor  System  at  Lehigh  University  is  a 
permanent  feature?  Anything,  however,  is 
better  than  this  indecision. 

For  the  honor  of  Lehigh  let  us  brace  up 
and  settle  this  important  question.  ’98. 

ditors  Lehigh  Burr: — Several  days 
ago  a notice  was  posted  in  Packer  Hall 
saying  that  a seven  would  be  required  this 
.year  to  pass  off  mathematics  without  a final 
examination,  also  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
quarterly examinations. 

Last  year  nearly  one  half  the  Sophomore 
Class  failed  to  pass  when  the  passing  mark 
was  six,  and  there  were  two  re.’s  to  each  quiz. 
Why,  then,  are  the  requirements  higher  this 
year  when  mathematics  are  even  harder  than 
before  ? “Interrogation,”  1900. 
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BROWN  EYES. 

Ah,  sweeter  to  me  than  songs  of  the  birds 
That  herald  the  sun’s  early  rise, 

Or  zephyrs  that  float  from  the  land  of  the  nymphs. 
Is  the  glance  in  my  darling’s  brown  eyes. 

Ah,  better,  far  better,  than  hoards  of  pure  gold, 
And  fairer  than  stars  ever  shine 
Is  the  glance  that  comes  from  the  bonnie 
brown  eyes, 

And  tells  me  my  darling  is  mine.  — Ex. 
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I.IFE. 

As  leaves  upon  the  waters 
Of  a merry  mountain  stream, 

First  glide  into  the  shadows, 

Then  in  the  sun’s  bright  beam. 

And  ever  dancing  forward, 

With  measured  motion  slow, 

Are  lost  in  distant  dimness, 

While  onward  they  do  flow. 

So  do  we  fragile  mortals, 

Borne  on  the  stream  of  life, 

E’er  glide  in  shadows  sombre, 

With  care  and  trouble  rife.  —Ex. 
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THE  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHE/H,  PA. 


THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 


The  University  offers  the  following  Courses: 


I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

1.  The  Classical  Course. 

2.  The  Latin-Scientific  Course. 

3.  The  Course  in  Science  and  Letters. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOGY. 

1.  The  Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

2.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  4.  The  Course  in  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy. 

5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

6.  The  Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 


The  University  is  situated  at  South  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Reading  (North  Pennsylvania)  Railroads. 
New  York  is  ninety-two  and  Philadelphia  fifty-seven  miles  distant. 

For  further  information  and  for  Register,  address 


The  President  of  the  University. 


